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“The Greeks trained their soldiers in armies,” 
said President Stanley King of Amherst, in a 
recent address, “they taught their young men 
in small groups in the Academy and the 
Lyceum.” 

Then why not choose a College small enough 
to give you individual attention and large 
enough to give you thorough training? 

Lincoln University, at Lincoln University, Pa.., 
a fully accredited College, (non-co-educational), 
offers courses in The Humanities, and the Bio- 
logical, Physical, and Social Sciences, for men 
who do not forget Culture in p eparation tor 
the professions, teaching, or social work. 
Lincoln University is not a segregated College. 
‘It is located where there are no discriminatory 
laws; where there is a relative absence of 
social prejudice. Its Trustees, Faculty, Stu- 
dents, and Alumni are co-workers in an inter- 
racial enterprise that aims at Leadership in 
Service. 


The Costs for 1933-1934 have been 
Revised Downward 


Address: 
THE PRESIDENT, 


Lincoln University 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPRING QUARTER 
Registration, March 22, 1933 


Students at Howard University do best work 
in the Spring Quarter, according to report just 
released by the United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. Applicants may 
register for full credit at the beginning of any 
quarter in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Applied Science, and the Schools of Music 
and Religion. 


Each quarter represents a complete unit of 
work so that students unable to attend con- 
secutive quarters may temporarily withdraw 
without injury to their records. Such arrange- 
ment according to the United States Bureau 
of Education, “affords higher educational ad- 
vantages to Negro youth .. . that would not be 
available otherwise.” 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Washington, D. C. 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 
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HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 
for TEACHERS 


First Session: June 14 to July 21 
Second Session: July 25 to Aug. 30 


Standard Courses leading to 
Bachelor’s and Master’s 
Degrees 


v 


For Bulletin, address: 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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RALEIGH, 
Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Conducted under Auspices of the Episcopal Church 


| 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 
cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. 
For Catalog and Information write the Registrar, 


A four year accredited College Course is 
offered leading to degrees of B. A. and B. S., 
including Pre-medical work and Teacher 
Training for State High School Teachers’ 
certificates. 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 


Gives training in every branch of technical Social 

Work and in addition offers special preparation for 

the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDBSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
247 Henry St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A School of Personality” 


Junior College — Teacher Training — High School 
Fine, Industrial and Manual Arte, 
Music and Physical Education 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 
CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 
MODERN FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT FACULTY 
HIGH CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


Approved as a Junior College by State and 
Sectional Accrediting Agencies 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitory 
Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 


Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Approved as a Senior College by Accrediting 
Agencies, State and National. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college courses 
Strong department of music 
Wholesome athletic interests 
Good gymnasium 

Excellent location 

Reasonable expense 


Full credit given for work toward securing 
teachers’ certificatos in State. 

For catalog and other information write the 
President or the Dean. 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the 
best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 
location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 
ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 


For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information “Address: THE DEAN 


“Good times or dull times this rule holds good: 


‘Have what the people want, then let them 
know that you have it, in a word, ADVERTISE.” 


ARTHUR BRISBANE said: 


Please mention Orrortuntty, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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IT’S TIME TO CHECK UP 


Have You Read These Books? 


You may order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, any book that you desire. 


SOCIOLOGY FICTION 


ECONOMICS POETRY 


Books on the Negro by outstanding writers of Europe and America. 


Children's Books by gifted authors of child life. 
ADD $1.00 TO PRICE OF BOOK AND RECEIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO OPPORTUNITY. 


Books not listed may be ordered also. 


OPPORTUNITY GIFT BOOKS 


An American Epoch. Howard W. Odum anne 3-50 
The Anthropometry of The Negro. Melville J. 

Herskovits $4.00 
Anthology of American Negro Literature. Edited 

by V. F. Calverton $ .95 
The African Saga. Blaise Cendras $5.00 
Aggrey of Africa. Edwin W. Smith $2.50 
Amber Satyr. Roy Flannagan eee: 


A Bibliography of The Negro in Africa and America. 

Monroe N. Work $12.00 
The Black Napoleon. Percy Waxman $3.50 
Black No More. George S. Schuyler. $2.00 
The Book of American Negro Poetry. James Weldon 


Johnson $2.00 
Brown America. Edwin R. Embree $2.50 
Bright Skin. Julia Peterkin $2.50 


The Black Worker. Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. 
Harris $4.50 
The Bantu Are Coming! Ray E. Phillips....._._.$2.00 
Caliban in Africa. Leonard Barnes $3.00 
The Cabin in the Cotton. Harry Harrison Kroll..$2.00 
The Captain's Daughter. Alexander Pushkin. $2.00 


Carolina Low County $5.00 
Chaka. Thomas Mofolo $3.00 
Congo Gods. Otto Lutken $2.00 
The Chinaberry Tree. Jessie Fauset $2.00 
Djuka. Morton C. Kahn $3.50 
Dark Princess. W. E. B. DuBois. $2.00 
Drums of Dambala. H. Bedford-Jones $2.00 


Dumas, The Incredible Marquis. Herbert S. Gorman $5.00 
Environment Factors in Negro Elementary Education. 
Clark Foreman $1.00 
Fugitives of The Pearl. John H. Paynter. — 
Folk Culture on St. Helena Island. Guy B. Johnson_.$3.00 
Folk-Say. Edited by B. A. Botkin $3.00 
Forty Stay In. John Vandercook $2.50 
Four Handsome Negresses. R. Hernekin Baptist...$2.00 


The Free Negro Family. Franklin 
From Captivity to Fame. George Washington 

Carver $2.00 
God Sends Sunday. Arna Bontemps. 
Gulf Stream. Marie Stanley meng 1.50 
The Green Pastures. Marc Connelly $2.00 
Georgia Nigger. John L. Spivak $2.50 
Gingertown. Claude McKay $2.50 
Home to Harlem. Claude McKay $2.50 
Hebrewisms of West Africa. Joseph J. Williams, 

$7.50 


Illiteracy in The United States. Sanford Winston..$3.00 
Inchin' Along. Welbourn Kelley $2.50 


Infants of The Spring. Wallace Thurman... $2.00 
John Henry. Roark Bradford $2.50 
Jungle Ways. Willism B. Seabrook. $3.50 


The Life Story of Abraham Lincoln. John D. Long.....$3.00 
Little Black Stories for Little White Children. Payson 
and Clarke $ 


Make Way for Happiness. Alpheus Butler. $1.50 
Negro Labor in The United States. Charles H. 
Wesley $ .75 


The Negro in American National Politics. heer” 
2 


F. Nowlin $ 

The Negro in American Civilization. Charles S. 
Johnson $4.00 
$5.00 


The Negro Author. Vernon Loggins... 
The Negro Family in Chicago. E. Franklin Frazier__.$3.00 
The Negro in Literature and Art. Benjamin Brawley.$2.00 


The Negro Wage Earner. Lorenzo J. Greene and 
Carter G. Woodson $3.25 
Negro Makers of History. Carter G. Woodson.__$ 1.65 


The No-Nation Girl. Evans Wall $2.50 
Not Only War. Victor Daly $1.50 
Our Lady's Choir. Edited by Wm. Stanley Braith- 
waite $ 
The Oblates Hundred and One Years. Grace H 
Sherwood 2.00 
Old Massa's People. Orland May Armstrong $2.50 
The Old South. Jesse T. Carpenier...... 
2.00 


One Way to Heaven. Countee Cullen 
Plays of Negro Life. Alain Locke and M. Gregory...$3.50 
Plays and Pageants from Life of the Negro. Willis 
Richardson $3.15 
Popo and Fifina. Arna Bontemps and Langston 
Hughes $1.50 
Po’ Bockra. Shelby... $2.50 
Portrait of An Independent. M. A. DeWolfe Howe....$3.50 
Problems of Civilization. Ellsworth 
The Quest for Social Justice 1898-1914. Harold 
Underwood Faulkner $4.00 
Race, Class, and Party. Pau! Lewinson $3.75 
Readings from Negro Authors. Otelia Cromwell, 
Lorenzo Dow Turner, Eva B. Dykes $! 
Racial Factors in American Industry. Herman Feld- 


man $4.00 
Race Mixture. Edward Byron Reuter $2.50 
Race Psychology. Thomas Russell Garth............$2.50 
Seventy Birth Control Clinics. Caroline Hadley Rob- 

inson $1.00 
The Story of Haiti. Harriet Gibbs Marshall. nm $2.00 
The Story of My Life. Clarence Darrow. $3.50 
Sweet Man. Gilmore Millen... $2.50 
Southern Road. Sterling A. Brown $2.00 


A Short History of the American Negro. Benjamin 
$2.00 
The Southern Urban Negro As a Consumer. Paul 


K. Edwards $5.00 
Slave Songs of The United States. William Francis 

Aller, Charles Pickard Ware and Lucy McKim 

Garrison $2.50 


Slave Trading in The Old South. Frederic Bancroft....$4.00 
Slavery Agitation in Virginia 1829-1832. Theodore 
M. Whitfield $1.75 


Slavery Today. George S. Schuyler. $2.50 
Social Work Administration. Elwood Street.........$3.00 
Scottsboro Limited. Langston Hughes. 
The Tragic Era. Claude Bowers $5.00 
Up From The Ape. Earnest Albert Hooten................$5.00 
Women Builders. Sadie lola Daniel 15 


Zeke. Mary White Ovington $2.00 
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Cdrtorials 


IS was a buoyant spirit, bubbling over 
with happiness and good-will, and 
faith in his fellowman. To him there must 
have come at seme- 
Noah D. Thompson time _ those dis- 
= appointments and 
frustrations which are the lot of even the 
most fortunate of humans. But his soul 
was never touched with bitterness, his smile 
never lost its accustomed radiance, his voice 
was ever pitched on a rising note of cheer. 
In his presence one was impressed by his 
tolerance. He never gave way to anger nor 
a comdemnatory judgment of the motives 
of his fellows. He was not without temper, 
but always it was the restrained, controlled 
temper of the cultivated man. 


If he was meticulously careful of his ap- 
pearance he was no less so of his work. To 
the exacting duties of his office he gave con- 
stant and unremitting attention. His work- 
day lasted far into the night and began in 
the early hours of the morning. He pos- 
sessed canny judgment and ripe experience 
in the ways of men. His acquaintances in- 
cluded all those men and women who enact- 
ed roles in the drama of race within the last 
forty years—Douglas—Washington—Dun- 
bar—Tanner—the stars of the stage, the 
great prelates of the church, the political 
figures who have risen to eminence in Amer- 
ican life. And most of these he numbered 
among his personal friends who were legion 
throughout the country. 

Noah Thompson was stricken at his desk 
as he was preparing the copy for the April 
issue. His end came suddenly and with a 
swiftness which left his friends and co- 
workers appalled and mute. His passing 
marks the departure of one who helped to 
make OpportuNity—Journal of Negro 
Life. He possessed a rare sense of loyalty. 
He was loyal to his friends, to his family, to 


his work and to his God. 


T is pleasing to note that when the bank 
moratorium was lifted, fourteen Negro 
banks were permitted to open without any 
restriction and two 
to open under cer- 
tain temporary re- 
strictions. It is gratifying and illuminating 
since it serves at once to remove the racial 
qualification of successful business enter- 
prise. When a Negro business fails there is 
overwhelming evidence that the main causes 
of failure lie completely outside the bounds 
of race, although in this as in other things 
race may serve to accentuate certain limita- 
tions common to all such endeavors. Just as 
race, however, is an insignificant factor in 
failure, so it may be less an element of suc- 
cess than is generally supposed. Business 
collapse is surely not a racial phenomenon 
and business achievement cannot be predi- 
cated on race alone. C. C. Spaulding and his 
associates in Durham have demonstrated 
that Negroes can operate co-ordinated busi- 
ness and financial units not only successful- 
ly but in conformity to the most rigid stan- 
dards. James T. Carter and his colleagues in 
Richmond have shown that so-called Negro 
business responds to the operation of eco- 
nomic law and may attain success over a 
long period of years despite its racial origin. 
All around these institutions similar insti- 
tutions manned and directed by the genius 
of white men have succumbed and failed. 
Huge banks, massive insurance organiza- 
tions, have gone down with a resounding 
crash, but these two organizations and a 
score of others under the guidance of the 
children of slaves have carried on. 


They Carry On 


N the 5th day of May Opportuniry will 
sponsor an Opportunity Dinner which 

will be in the nature of a farewell to Pearl 
S. Buck. author of 

An Opportunity the Good Earth and 
Dinner Sons, and the re- 
markable article, 


Race Relations and Race Pride, which was 
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published in the January issue of Oppor- 
TUNITY. 

The dinner will also be, in a sense, a 
revival of the OpporTUNITY dinners which 
have played so important a part in the de- 
velopment and encouragement of the liter- 
ary and artistic aspirations of the Negro. 
At this dinner the announcement of the 
winner of the Opportuniry Literary Award 
for 1933 will be made. Further informa- 
tion about this event will be published in 
the daily and weekly press and in the May 
issue of the magazine. 


()PPORTUNITY publishes in this issue a 
remarkable summary of a_ recent 
criminal case by Charles Houston, Dean of 
the Law School of 

The Negro and Howard University. 
The Courts It is particularly 
timely in view of 

the fact that the retrial of the Scottsboro 
case gets underway just as OpporTUNITY 
goes to press. In Mr. Houston’s dramatic 
portrayal of the trial of Willie Brown, sen- 
tenced to die in the electric chair at the age 
of 16, one may observe just how racial atti- 
tudes and prejudices become enmeshed in 
court procedure and the machinery of jus- 
tice when a Negro is charged with a crime, 
especially a crime, against a white woman. 
So powerful is the assumption of guilt that 
even in a highly enlightened state like Penn- 
sylvania the primary guarantees of the de- 
fendant and his counsel were ruthlessly set 
aside and the trial judge became a partici- 
pant in the prosecution. The fact that the 
verdict was reversed by the Supreme Court 
in a courageous and able decision by Justice 
Maxey does not in any way mitigate the con- 
ditions which were revealed in the trial of 
the case in the lower court. Lucky Willie 
Brown! He had Raymond Pace Alexander 
as his counsel. Had it not been for that 
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his youthful body would have long since 
been shriveled in the searing current of the 
electric chair. It may even yet, but at least 
the chances are that he will get what ap- 
proximates a fair trial. 

But what about the eight Negroes at De- 
catur, huddled together in the midst of that 
sea of hating white faces. If the law and 
justice can be so easily flouted, so readily 
become a mere expression of mob hys- 
teria and race hate in Pennsylvania, what 
about Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Texas, Florida, Louisiana? 

Is lynching decreasing? Or is the tech- 
nique of lynching improving? Are those 
swift trials of which the South boasts, still 
lynching with benefit of law and courts and 
the paraphernalia of justice? 


HE second graphic illustration of the 
Negro in American life designed un- 
der the direction of Ira DeA. Reid, head of 
the Department of 
Research of the 
The Graphic Charts National Urban 
League is published 
in this issue of Opportunity. The first 
plate depicting the Negro in New Jer- 
sey was published in the March Oppor- 
tunity. Each month the Department 
of Research of the League will con- 
tribute a pictorial representation of some 
phase of Negro life, literally a word- 
less story of the Negro in America. Mr. 
Reid who directed the recently completed 
survey of the Negro in New Jersey which 
will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of 
OpporTUNITY has prepared a series of strik- 
ing graphic charts of the Negro in America 
which will enable those who have not the 
time to read voluminous census reports to 
have an adequate concept of the main out- 
lines of the economic and social status of 
the Negro. 
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Social Studies in Pictures 


Il. 
Lynchings of Negroes in the United States 1890-1930 


By Ira DeA. 


1930 


Each full figure represents 5 lynchings Department of Research 
Each half figure represents 1 lynching National Urban League 
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A “‘New Deal’’ 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


For the Negro 


By Evcene Kincxie Jones 


T= leaders of public thought and action are 

still struggling to lift America from the 
throes of economic despair. Our national, state 
and municipal political leaders are grappling 
with unbalanced budgets, our business men are 
trying to reestablish values and credits on a 
sound supply-and-demand economy, and our 
social work boards and ex- 


the antiquated soup kitchen in one community 
where the local low standards of relief-giving 
first demanded such a measure. 

Through our national office we have devoted 
ourselves to keeping up the morale of the Negro 
workers in industrial centers and to the larger 
questions of extending the whole interracial 

frontier by bringing into ac- 


ecutives are straining every 
energy to succor the work- 
less and poverty stricken 
masses. We thought that in 
1931 we had reached the bot- 
tom of the downward grade 
of business failures and that 
1932 might bring some evi- 
dence of the turn toward re- 
covery; but there were no 
signs recorded of the return 
to normal business in our 


Annual Report of the Executive 
Secretary of the National Ur- 
ban League presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the League, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1933. 
—The Editor. 


tion such forces as would 
influence attitudes and poli- 


This is an excerpt from the cies. We have sought the 


promotion of such movements 
as would reach down into 
every community where Neg- 
roes reside in order that 
every Negro in our broad 
land would feel that there 
was at work a leaven that 
would tend to make of him 
part and parcel of our 
American life—a leaven that 


land—and our citizens again 
had to resort to most sacri- 
ficial and heroic efforts to save themselves from 
the fate of utter despair. 

If the country as a whole was drifting along 
in its utter helplessness, the Negro—the eco- 
nomic pariah of the American family of peo- 
ples—found his lot a sad one indeed. He still 
represented the largest group proportionately 
of the army of the unemployed; he was pushed 
further down in his choice of occupations; he 
received a smaller proportion of the emergency 
jobs and of the national relief—and, to clinch 
the situation and to establish this condition 
practically as the universal policy in America, 
he had no representation nationally or through 
state agencies, and but scant representation 
through local relief-giving agencies to assure 
himself equitable treatment. 

The National Urban League has through its 
local organizations in forty-four cities sought 
to secure for the Negroes that measure of re- 
lief from dire suffering and lack of the basic 
necessities of life to which they are entitled as 
human beings and as contributors to our com- 
mon store of wealth. This the locals have done 
as far as they could through relating them- 
selves to the central administrative committee 
on relief in each city and by establishing in 
neighborhoods where Negroes live every con- 
ceivable relief agency—employment hureau, 
lodgings, food and clothing distribution sta- 
tion, temporary material relief facilities, even 


would permit him to suffer 
as other Americans suffer, if necessary, but 
also permitting him courageously to persevere 
and then to reap such fruits of the “new deal” 
as would be forthcoming to the most favored 
of America’s citizens. 

In carrying out our program we have fol- 
lowed our usual cycle of activities in logical se- 
quence: (1) Investigated the facts; (2) in- 
formed the public of these facts; (3) sought 
the remedies for social maladjustments; (4) 
trained and stimulated Negroes to approach 
the solution of their problems in a calm, de- 
termined, intelligent manner; and (5) promoted 
the sympathetic co-operation of thoughtful 
whites and Negroes in discussing and program- 
ming solutions of the social problems that be- 
come more intense because of friction in inter- 
racial contacts. 

To describe our activities in this order I 
present the following accomplishments of 1932: 


Department of Research 
Ira DeA. Reid, Director of the Department 


of Research, spent most of his time during the 
year in completing the survey of the Negroes 
of New Jersey for the State Department of 
Welfare and the Interracial Committee of the 
New Jersey Conference of Social Work. This 
survey comprised studies in 66 communities 
where Negroes reside and the presentation from 
time to time of his findings before 25 different 
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community interracial committees. Here he 
presented recommendations growing out of the 
studies with appreciable results. For example, 
in Englewood, New Jersey, the Mayor of the 
city directed the heads of the various city de- 
partments having jurisdiction over the social 
conditions exposed to institute measures for 
improvement. The City Council took cog- 
nizance of the report, the Health Department 
made an independent investigation of sanitary 
conditions, correcting certain abuses in drain- 
age and sewerage, and the Board of Education 
checked up on certain deficiencies in educa- 
tional procedure. 

To help in the enforcement of law and order 
a colored policeman was appointed in Mont- 
clair; and in Newark, in Pleasantville and other 
communities definite steps were taken by 
properly constituted authorities to make rec- 
ommended adjustments in social procedure. 

A study was made of the Negroes of Glen 
Cove, Long Island, at the request of the Glen 
Cove Branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. This study 
covered housing, health, occupations, recreation 
and social work facilities among the colored 


people of the community. One of the results 
of this study was the reorganization of the 
program of the Community House, and concen- 
tration by the community on improvement of 
the conditions exposed by the study. A former 
Urban League Fellow was appointed as direc- 
tor of the Community House. 


Publicity 


The most important instrument of publicity 
maintained by the League during the year was 
Opportunity Magazine, Elmer A. Carter, Edi- 
tor. The year saw the completion in its twelve 
issues of ten years of publication. The maga- 
zine goes to libraries, colleges, thoughtful white 
and colored citizens, writers on the problems of 
interracial contacts and to white and colored 
social and public workers. The exceptional 
group of contributors to the magazine have 
been retained and distinguished figures in the 
literary field have been added during the pres- 
ent year. 

The publicity for the League’s ideals and 
the promotion of its principles have been stimu- 
lated through public addresses by board and 
staff members. L. Hollingsworth Wood, Presi- 
dent, has made several addresses in our behalf. 
Early in the year Lloyd K. Garrison, Treas- 
urer of the League, spoke on a national radio 
hook-up of 21 stations. Numerous public ad- 
dresses have been made by staff members in 
every state in the Union where Negroes 
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reside in appreciable numbers before Chambers 
of Commerce and Boards of Trade, Social 
Work Conferences, university and college «s- 
semblies and classes, church forums, service 
clubs and interracial gatherings. 

Articles from the pens of members of thie 
staff have appeared in magazines and the daily 
and weekly press. 


Remedial Action 
Department of Industrial Relations 

In seeking to meet the problems as revealed 
by our studies our principal activities have been 
in the field of industrial relations, with 'T. 
Arnold Hill Director. Our effort to meet the 
serious problems growing out of unemploy- 
ment among Negroes, which has not decreased 
but rather increased during the year, both in 
absolute and in relative numbers, has compre- 
hended mutual cooperation with the Share-the- 
Work Campaign, the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, the State of New 
York Temporary Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Children’s Bureau, the 
Family Welfare Association of America, the 
Treasury Department with reference to public 
works, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Legion in its “War Against 
Depression” Campaign; also the National 
Committee on the Care of Transient and Home- 
less, of which Mr. Hill is a committee member, 
and the State of New York Home Relief Bu- 
reau, as well as many other local temporary 
relief agencies. 

Mr. Hill has made contacts with large em- 
ployers of labor, including public utility in- 
terests, and through certain of our locals with 
the Pillsbury Flour Company, the Dollar 
Steamship Lines and the Boulder Dam projects 
for the purpose of securing increased employ 
ment opportunities for Negro workers. 

We have kept up correspondence with our 
“industrial associates,” persons in some 20 dif- 
ferent communities where there are no local 
branches of the Urban League, for the pur- 
pose of keeping track of the ebb and flow of 
Negro labor and to stimulate local action on 
questions involving employment opportunities 
for Negro workers. 

In our Third National Vocational Opportun- 
ity Campaign 60 cities were covered where, 
through public gatherings, radio talks, confer- 
ences with employers and industrialists and 
discussions before groups of Negro and white 
students and vocational guidance groups, 
attention was directed to the availability of 
competent Negro workers and to the need of 
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more thorough preparation for vocations by 
Negroes. The theme of the campaign was 
“After the Depression, What?” 

Mr. Hill is serving as a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Program Commit- 
tee of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and as a member of the Program Com- 
mittee of the New York Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

The National Urban League has held three 
Regional Conferences in New York, in Cleve- 
land and in St. Louis, for the purpose of 
improving methods by which more emergency 
work and relief could be secured for Negroes, 
both through public works and through private 
emergency employment and relief. 


The Southern Field 


The work of the League in the Southern 
Field, under the direction of Jesse O. Thomas, 
is still largely that of educating the public as 
to the need of social work for Negroes. Mr. 
Thomas concentrated on three cities—Birming- 
ham, Alabama: Columbia, South Carolina; and 
Macon, Georgia, in his efforts to form nuclei 
of interested white and Negro citizens through 
whom local Leagues could eventually be organ- 
ized. In Macon, Georgia, a League has been 
formed with the local office maintained by vol- 
unteers who supervised the distribution of gov- 
ernment flour, organized the Boy Scout move- 
ment and conducted elementary case work so 
that at least some intelligent distribution of 
limited relief might be available to those most 
sorely in need. 

Mr. Thomas served as chairman of the 
Georgia Committee which worked to improve 
the physical conditions of the Women’s Prison 
Camp at Buckhead, Georgia, and as chairman 
of a committee to work out a section-wide ap- 
proach to southern railroad officials to assure 
colored emplovees seniority consideration and 
to prevent the wholesale dismissal of Negro 
porters. He addressed a total of 19,000 per- 
sons in mass meetings and in summer schools. 
He also conducts a weekly column on Negro 
life for the Atlanta Constitution and for the 


Pittsburgh Courier. 
Training of Workers 


Five persons among those applying for 
League fellowships were appointed in 1932: 
Two at the New York School of Social Work 
—Louise Bromley, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Julia Mae Young, a graduate of 
Talladega College, and one, Alonzo D. Moron, 
a graduate of Brown University, at the Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh.* Alger Leroy Adams, a 
graduate of Hobart College, was appointed on 
a Rosenwald fellowship to the New York School 
of Social Work, and Esther Lee Davis, a grad- 
uate of the University of Kansas, was desig- 
nated by the Women’s Prison Association for 
the Mary C. Walker fellowship at the New 
York School of Social Work. 

Of the 66 Fellows who have to date received 
Urban League fellowships all but one are now 
actually engaged in some form of social work. 
They are family case workers, community or- 
ganization leaders, Urban League secretaries, 
probation and parole officers and workers with 
children. One is director of a school of social 
work and another on the staff of a branch of 
a metropolitan library system. 


Co-operation 

In the League’s efforts to secure helpful dis- 
cussion in a cooperative spirit of the problems 
of the race by white and colored people, numer- 
ous conference groups have been organized and 
promoted, a round table discussion of “The 
Negro’s Contribution to American Culture” at 
the National Conference of Social Work in 
Philadelphia, and an interracial meeting in 
New York at which Mrs. Pearl S. Buck, 
author of The Good Earth and winner 
of the 1931 Pulitzer Prize, was the principal 
speaker. 

Some of the outstanding accomplishments by 
local Leagues have been the opening of new 
community houses in New York, Albany, Mil- 
waukee; the maintenance of community 
garden projects in six cities, two of which 
received special mention by the President’s Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief; the com- 
pletion by the Baltimore Urban League of a 
study of the advantages of the use of Negro 
police in crime prevention. This study was 
presented to the Grand Jury and a unanimous 
recommendation was made to use Negro police 
in Baltimore. The Seattle Urban League has 
maintained a scholarship at the University of 
Washington. Practically all of the local 
Leagues have, in addition to their regular ac- 
tivities, placed emphasis on securing work and 
material relief. The re-education of workers 
through vocational classes has become a part 
of the program—the New York Urban League, 
the Pittsburgh Urban League and the Kansas 
City Urban League being outstanding in this 


particular. 
The Brooklyn, New York and Chicago 


*Fellowship jointly supported by Pittsburgh Urban 
League, University of Pittsburgh and National Urban 


League. 
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Leagues deserve special mention because of the 
great volume of service they have rendered in 
securing temporary work relief and distribut- 
ing food, clothing and lodging to thousands of 
needy persons in co-operation with relief-giving 
agencies. Through the activities of the local 
Leagues in the cities mentioned and in Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Richmond 
families who were about to be evicted from their 
homes have been saved humiliation and suffer- 
ing through adjustment with landlords or 
through the courts. 

In Cincinnati and in Chicago special activi- 
ties have been maintained to reduce crime, both 
adult and juvenile, and in Chicago the promo- 
tion of an interracial commission made up of 
representatives of a dozen or more white and 
colored organizations has received considerable 
publicity and is considered a worthy and neces- 
sary part of the community’s efforts to elimin- 
ate points of potential friction between the 
races. 

Summarized, the work of the local Leagues 
includes central community house activities, 
placement work, clinics, recreational supervi- 
sion, direction and establishment of summer 
camps. They have become clearing houses for 
interracial discussions and activities, and 
strategic centers for the apprehension of the 
Negroes’ needs and the distribution of relief, 
including temporary jobs and material assis- 
tance. 

The League is alert to the fact that vital 
economic changes are in process of development 
in the life of our nation—that the Negroes’ 
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relationship to these changes is that of other 
groups of similar economic and industrial sta- 
tus. The greatest problem the Negro faces and 
the most difficult task of our interracial 
agencies is that of associating his leaders with 
the policy forming and the directing heads in 
making plans to meet the exigencies of the 
world’s most depressing industrial crisis. For 
Negroes to participate in such measures as are 
instituted to give relief to the suffering masses 
and to restore business and trade to a normal 
state it is necessary that their representatives 
be in touch with all these activities. Too often 
are Negroes unaware of programs of relief 
until it is too late for most of them to reap any 
direct benefit. This is most evident in scores 
of communities in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas 
recently visited by representatives of the 
League, and where committees were immedi- 
ately formed to seek benefits for Negroes from 
local emergency relief organizations. 

The League will continue to seek out every 
possible place where either Negro representa- 
tives or sympathetic white friends may asso- 
ciate themselves with the organizing and pro- 
gramming committees designed to meet some 
public need—this on the theory that without 
representation it is absurd to assume that Neg- 
roes will receive equitable consideration! 

The amazingly generous and consistent sup- 
port of our friends reassures us that our cause 
is just and worthy, and serves as a command to 
press forward with fresh determination and re- 
newed vigor. 


Dr. J. E. Shepard 
Durham, North Carolina 


Mr. Bolton Smith 
New York City 


Mr. C. C. Spaulding 
Durham, North Carolina 


Mr. Ralph B. Thompson 


New York City 
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Commonwealth v. William Brown 


By Cuartes H. Houston 


O* February 3, 1932, a little white girl 
seven years old living in a slum district of 
Philadelphia was playing on the street near 
her home. In a few moments she had disap- 
peared. February 8, 1932, the police combing 
the area discovered her battered body on the 
second floor of a vacant house a few doors away. 


She had been gagged, raped 


machinery of justice was oiled and greased to 
give Willie a swift routine. 

Willie’s folks were in no position to help him. 
They were living from hand to mouth them- 
selves. They averaged about one meal a day. 
They kept warm by burning scrap wood which 
the mother’s boy friend would drop by the 

house from his coal truck. 


and left to die under revolt- 
ing circumstances. 

Public indignation was in- 
tense. The police dragnet 
swept in scores of suspects 
white and colored. Four 
days later two detectives 
picked up a mulatto boy, 
sixteen years of age, Willam 
E., otherwise known as Willie 
Brown, who had been report- 
ed missing since February 


A distinguished Negro law- 
yer presents a dramatic picture 
of one of the most important 
cases in the history of the 
Negro’s struggle for his legal 
rights in America. Willie himself neither 

—The Editor. 


In the afternoons when they 
had the change, Willie, his 
mother and two sisters would 
go to a dime moving picture 
house (small children ad- 
mitted free) and stay until 
bedtime to keep their 
thoughts off food and to 
keep warm. 


worked nor went to school. 
His chief occupation seemed 
to be chopping up wood for 


10 from his home in an alley 
next to the house where the 
body had been found. After 27 hours grilling 
he “confessed.” 

The confession when reduced to writing was 
23 pages long. It detailed all the particulars of 
the crime, and accounted for all of Willie’s 
movements from the disappearance of the little 
girl February 3 until he was picked up by the 
detectives February 12. The police took the 
precaution to have him sign the confession on 
each page, and swear to it before a Notary 
Public at the end. They took photographs of 
the scene of the crime, posing Willie in vari- 
ous attitudes indicating its different stages. 
They carefully obtained statements corrobo- 
rating the confession from every person men- 
tioned therein. 

It looked bad. True, nobody had seen Willie 
take the little girl into the vacant house. There 
were no eyewitnesses to the crime. But the 
Commonwealth produced a Mrs. Kate Zablen- 
sky who testified she had seen Willie talking 
to the little girl in front of the vacant house a 
short time before she disappeared. A ring 
proved to have been in Willie’s possession had 
been found under the body of the child when 
it was moved. The coroner’s physician testified 
that a strand of hair found on the clothing of 
the child was of the same type of hair as Wil- 
lie’s. These facts corroborating the confession 
seemed to make the case as air-tight as a case 
of circumstantial evidence ever can be. The 


his mother when there was 
any wood to chop, and sometimes looking after 
his small sisters. Eleven years in school had 
carried him to the Third-B grade. He had been 
in a reformatory. Apparently another dere- 
lict of the slums was headed for the electric 
chair on a non-stop ticket. 

Willie was on trial for murder in the first 
degree, from March 28 to April 1, 1932. The 
jury deliberated an hour and returned a ver- 
dict of guilty, with the death penalty. The 
trial judge sentenced him to electrocution. By 
the ordinary rules of the game Willie’s obitu- 
ary should have been written long ago. But 
through the courage and skill of his lawyers, 
and by grace of the Supreme Court of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, his trip to the 
chair was stayed. The conviction was reversed, 
and Willie is alive today abiding a new trial. 

There were just two main issues in the ori- 
ginal trial: The first was whether Willie’s con- 
fession was voluntary. If not, by rule of law 
the jury could not give it any credence and 
Willie was entitled to an acquittal. If volun- 
tary and the jury believed it to be true, then 
Willie was guilty beyond a reasonable doubt of 
murder in the first degree; and the only ques- 
tion left was whether the jury would fix the 
penalty at death or life imprisonment. 

The whole issue of guilt or innocence—as 
distinguished from the question of the penalty 
—hinged on the confession. Remembering that 
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there were no eyewitnesses to the crime, the 
only things that the prosecution had to con- 
nect Willie with it outside of his confession 
were: (1) that he had been seen talking to the 
little girl shortly before she disappeared; (2) 
that his ring had been found under her body; 
and (3) that a strand of hair of the same type 
as his had been found on her clothing. These 
facts while constituting highly suspicious cir- 
cumstances were not by themselves sufficient to 
establish Willie’s guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The prosecution had to establish that 
the confession was voluntary and worthy of 
belief. 

According to the testimony of the police no 
hopes had been held out, no intimidation had 
been used to make Willie confess. He had been 
well fed, given a reasonable amount of rest, 
and kindly treated. But under the keen, pa- 
tient cross-examination of Raymond Pace Alex- 
ander, one of the finest young lawyers the Ne- 
gro race has produced, ably assisted by Robert 
N. C. Nix, it began to appear that Willie had 
been kept in a “sweat box” with relays of detec- 
tives firing questions at him almost continuous- 
ly for 27 hours before he “broke”; that he was 
held incommunicado for nearly four days; that 
there was some uncertainty just how many 
meals were furnished him before he confessed 
and just who was present while he was eating. 

Then Willie took the stand. He denied that 
he had committed the crime, that he had known 
the little girl or ever talked to her, that he had 
ever been in the vacant house where the body 
was found until the police had carried him 
there. He built up an alibi. 

According to his version of the confession 
the police had knocked him down as soon as 
he entered the station house; had refused him 
anything to eat or drink, and had pounded on 
him continually by word and blow for 27 hours, 
until one officer had cocked a gun and shoved 
the muzzle against his ribs, with threat to shoot 
if he did not confess. Then Willie said he told 
them he would say he did it if they would leave 
him alone and give him something to eat. They 
asked him for details. When he did not have 
any, he claimed they made up the details of 
the crime themselves and he simply agreed to 
whatever they said or wrote. Here is Willie’s 
language: “He said, ‘Now tell me how you 
done it.’ I couldn’t tell him so he told me.” 

Willie’s friends who had all given the police 
statements incriminating Willie, according to 
what the police produced at the trial—went 
on the witness stand and repudiated the in- 
criminating parts of the statements. They ad- 
mitted statements had been taken, but they 
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claimed the police had inserted the incriminat- 
ing matter themselves and had otherwise twist- 
ed and garbled innocent statements. 

The Commonwealth attorney began to lose 
his temper. He accused the defense witnesses 
of perjury ; he insinuated that their stories had 
been coached. The trial judge lost his poise 
and began to take sides with the prosecution. 


By the law of Pennslvania the jury has the 
power to fix the penalty for first degree mur- 
der at death or life imprisonment. Anticipat- 
ing that the jury might accept the police ver- 
sion of the circumstances under which the con- 
fession was taken and find Willie guilty, Mr. 
Alexander providently built up a background 
of extenuating circumstances. He carefully 
brought out Willie’s social background, the at- 
mosphere of the slums. In his argument he 
raised the question whether the jury could fair- 
ly hold Willie to the same degree of responsibil- 
ity as a person who had been brought up under 
more favorable surroundings, and pointed out 
that the city of Philadelphia itself and all its 
so-called respectable citizens were also to some 
degree responsible for this crime by permitting 
children to grow up under conditions foster- 
ing crime. 

The trial judge lost his balance. In his 
charge he gave the jury his personal experience 
as a criminal judge offsetting the charges of 
police brutality, and referred to the policemen 
who had testified as the representatives of the 
jury and the citizenry at large. He cautioned 
the jury against having “sand” thrown in their 
eyes by arguments about police brutality. He 
referred to the defense arguments as a “smoke 
screen” and advised the jury that “in the pro- 
curing of confessions sometimes nicety of de- 
tails must be governed by the necessity of the 
circumstances.” He stated that the trial was 
not a sociological discussion as to the congested 
sections of the city, and no place to have a dis- 
sertation on punishment. He characterized Mr. 
Alexander’s argument as a “harangue”; told 
the jury to turn a deaf ear to it, and to con- 
sider the case exclusively on the evidence. 


Willie Brown was convicted, but Raymond 
Alexander and Robert Nix were not through. 
They appealed on the ground the trial had been 
unfair. They had no money to print the rec- 
ord. Then, to give him all credit due him, the 
trial judge ordered the record printed at the 
expense of the County. Seven hundred and 
forty-nine pages, at a cost of $1450.00. What 
price justice for a poor man! The case was 
argued in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
and on January 9, 1933, the Supreme Court 
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reversed the conviction and remanded the case 
for a new trial. 

Mr. Justice Maxey writing the opinion of 
the Court reaffirmed the principle that one of 
the most essential elements of a jury trial is 
an impartial judge; that the test of the 
law’s strength is its ability to “proceed in the 
calm spirit of regulated justice” when pas- 
sions are aflame; and that to sanction the con- 
duct and language of the trial judge in the in- 
stant case would tend to render trials a farce. 

He censured the trial judge for injecting 
his personal experience into the case. “The 
trial judge took it upon himself to offer rebut- 
tal testimony. It is no part of a judge’s func- 
tion (any more than it is a function of counsel) 
to offer testimony unless he assumes the role of 
a witness, takes the stand and submits himself 
to cross-examination. Of course, if a judge ap- 
pears as a witness, he should not also try the 
case.” 

In passing, Mr. Justice Maxey paid his re- 
spects to the remark of the trial judge that cir- 
cumstances might condone brutality in obtain- 
ing a confession. “This is error,” he said. “No 
principle of the law is better settled than that 
confessions secured by brutality or by any other 
form of duress are vitiated. ... A confession of 
guilt by accused is admissible against him when, 
and only when it was freely and voluntarily 
made without having been induced by the ex- 
pectation of any promised benefit nor by the 
fear of any threatened injury.” He reminded 
the trial court that “the officers who testified 


were witnesses, not ‘representatives’.” 


Mr. Justice Maxey stressed the fact that the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania gives the accused 
the right to be heard by himself and his coun- 
sel, and that it is counsel’s privilege and duty 
thereunder to discuss the evidence in the light 
most favorable to his client. “Arguments of 
counsel are an integral part of a jury trial. 
They are not mere trial trappings which a 
judge is at liberty to dispense with or to in- 
struct a jury to disregard. Juries do not de- 
cide issues on naked facts alone that are pre- 
sented to them; they decide issues both on these 
facts and on inferences reasonably drawn there- 
from. It is the right of opposing counsel to 
urge jurors to accept as reasonable the infer- 
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ences which they respectively press upon them, 
and it is the duty of jurors to consider care- 
fully whether they will accept or reject such 
inferences.” 

Mr. Justice Maxey further stated that the 
trial judge had committed an error in charac- 
terizing Mr. Alexander’s argument as a “har- 
angue” and in advising the jury that outside 
interests and discussions had no part in their 
deliberation on the punishment in the case. “It 
was entirely proper,” he said, “for . . . counsel 
to discuss the question of punishment, for in 
the event of the conviction of the defendant of 
murder in the first degree, the law imposed 
upon the jury the further duty of determining 
whether the penalty should be death or life im- 
prisonment. It was the right and duty of de- 
fendant’s counsel in appealing for life imprison- 
ment instead of the death penalty, in the event 
of conviction of the highest crime charged, to 
discuss the defendant’s age, his up-bringing, 
his environment, and all other matters appear- 
ing from the evidence which might assist the 
jury in choosing the appropriate penalty.” 

The Scottsboro cases decided that the ac- 
cused is entitled to the assistance of counsel in 
preparing for trial. Commonwealth v. William 
Brown decides that he is entitled to be heard 
by counsel, tried before a learned and impartial 
judge, and that counsel is not to be ridiculed 
when he puts forth his best efforts in the inter- 
est of his client. The principle is not new, but 
its reaffirmance is refreshing. It confirms our 
faith in the independence and integrity of our 
courts. 

We tender the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania this token of our deep respect. We ac- 
claim Nix and Alexander who have given their 
services throughout the entire case without 
compensation. Whether Willie Brown is guilty 
or innocent, whether his confession was volun- 
tary or extorted from him by the police, are 
questions which remain to be determined by the 
jury when the case is retried. The one thing 
we can be certain of now is that Willie Brown 
is going to receive justice in Pennsylvania, with 
due regard for human rights, and in proceed- 
ings which will be conducted with “a genuine, 
a tender and a reverent solicitude for the dig- 
nity and majesty of the law.” 
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Hall Johnson, Director of the Hall Johnson Choir and author of the drama, “Run Little 
Chillun,” now playing at the Lyric Theatre, New York City 
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is not often that Broadway theatre-goers 
have the opportunity to see the lives of 
their fellow-citizens in distant states translated 
into dramatic terms so effectively as Hall 
Johnson has done it in Run, Little Chillun! 
Only occasionally does the American scene 
come alive so vividly and picturesquely as it 
has on the stage of the Lyric Theatre toward 
the end of the 1932-33 season. Mr. Johnson’s 
play, in two of its passages, offers theatre ex- 
periences more thrilling than any that have 
been recently offered by the New York stage. 
For them he deserves such gratitude that it 
may seem a bit ungracious to suggest that, 
aside from these ecstatic moments, his play 
has serious faults. 

It is to be regretted that Run, Little Chillun! 
was not all as factual, as true to the lives of 
Negroes in the deep South as that part of it 
devoted to depicting the little church commun- 
ity of Baptists. No finer, more sincere trans- 
position to the stage of characteristics, ways, 
manners, customs and events has been made 
than that showing the enthusiastic flock in 
action. And the author could have made the 
rest of his play as honest, as simply poignant, 
had he chosen to portray the conflict between 
this group and one of its existent enemies, 
the fight that the good people of the little 
weathered Negro churches wage every day— 
against the encroachments of another and fam- 
iliar sect, say the Holy Rollers, or against the 
Devil himself in the dance halls and the barrel 
houses. Instead Mr. Johnson preferred to con- 
jure up a newly invented intellectualized Pagan 
sect as the instigator of conflict and thereby 
sacrificed that most valuable quality of good 
drama—conviction. 

As a result the performance is puzzling and 
seems strangely uneven. All of the characters 
that the audience can recognize are well drawn, 
the dramatist evidently knows them well and 
has a flair for the revealing phrase or action. 
But his fantastic band of “Pilgrims” elicit no 
recognition—they are merely baffling. Their 
weird, ritualistic meeting is not easily believ- 
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Run, Little Chillun! 


A Critical Review 


By Cart Carer 


able nor are the aesthetic dances that accom- 
pany it (obviously showing the influence of 
Miss Doris Humphrey’s instruction). It is 
only when, at the end of this scene, the rhythm 
grows faster and the dancers “let go” in 
primitive and savage abandon that one is sud- 
denly swept away into a maelstrom of elemental 
emotion. The mood of this finale is as evidently 
and fundamentally right as that which preced- 
ed it is evidently wrong. The mad sexual danc- 
ing answering to the syndicated beating of the 
tom-toms brings the act to an orgiastic climax 
that is irresistably stirring. Had it followed 
a convincing scene in familiar circumstances 
the play would have gained immeasurably in 
effectiveness. 


For the last act there can only be the high- 
est praise. Though the melodramatic action 
which tells the story seems grafted on to its 
background, that background—a deep south 
revival meeting—becomes the one thing to be 
seen and heard above all others in the current 
New York theatre. For Hall Johnson has 
transplanted a revival meeting without losing 
a note or a gesture from a black belt church 
to a Broadway stage. Perhaps the most dra- 
matic event indigenous to American life is for 
the first time made accessible to the people of 
New York. Here is a synthesis of perfect di- 
rection, magnificent music sung by magnificent 
voices, exciting rhythmic movement, and dra- 
matic content which brings about the realiza- 
tion that American Grand Opera approaches 
a propitious birth. 


The acting is generally adequate. Fredi 
Washington as the village temptress plays with 
always true feeling and grace. It is to be 
hoped that both she and Edna Thomas who 
plays the forgiving wife will be seen in other 
dramatic productions in the near future, per- 
haps plays by Hall Johnson whose first excur- 
sion into the drama proves him a playwright 
of promise who needs but the discipline of ex- 
perience to make him a serious contender for 
honors on the American stage. 


HAT indefinable sense of time which never 
quite forsakes one told Lame Dick that 

it was almost five o’clock. Back at the camp 
he knew what would be happening. In response 
to a slap on the rump mules would step away 
from rock wagons: there would be a little ’ping’ 
as a tongue dropped and hit the sand. The 
scrapers would be piled be- 
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sorry he was dead. It all came out of the way 
the boys had been talking—it wasn’t fair for 
white men to work niggers so, to make them 
crush rock and spread it on the roads; it 
wasn’t fair to keep them away from their wives 
and mammies and little children. If a white 
man did something bad he got off; if a nigger 
didn’t do anything bad, or 
anyway not very bad, here 


fore the construction shed; 
the boys would be moving 
here and there, slowly, be- 
cause of the shackles that 
burdened them. From the 
cook house the smell of stew 
would rise with the clatter 
of pans, but there would not 
be laughter tonight or ban- 
ter: Big John had been a 
popular guard, and he was rule. 
dead. Lame Dick himself 
had loved Big John. It was 


This is a story by a white 
writer from Georgia. It treats 
of the chain gang although the 
calloused brutality of this bar- 
barous system of punishment is 
omitted. We believe that such 
an incident as here portrayed 
is an exception rather than the 


—The Editor. 


they put him to crushing 
rock, crushing rock, till his 
back wore out and his hands 
got bent to the shape of a 
mattock handle, or until he 
went crazy just from wish- 
ing he was home. Lame Dick 
had turned this over and 
over in his mind, and all of 
a sudden when he and Big 
John were walking under the 
pitch pines toward the 


he who had got him a trus- 

ty’s job carrying the water, explaining that 
Lame Dick could never run far, anyway, on 
account of his foot, and making them see how 
the chain hurt his ankle. 

Lame Dick leaned against a water-oak and 
listened. Off in the distance a dog might be 
barking. Or it might be the sound of some 
swamp animal he could not name, or only the 
echo of fear beating in his brain. A wisp of 
moss brushed his face and he jumped, think- 
ing it was a snake dangling from the branches 
of the tree. He knew it was not a snake, but 
perspiration broke out cold on his forehead. 
He tried to push ahead, but vines were so in- 
tertwined between the trees that he could bare- 
ly separate them with his hands and body. His 
arms were very tired and his foot ached. His 
stomach throbbed with the desperate pain of 
hunger. His garments were soaked, for he had 
walked through water above his waist. Yes, 
it was the baying of a dog he heard, far to the 
south—or was it the north? There had been 
no sun all day; sometimes, in the swamp, there 
was a darkness like night, but Lame Dick knew 
that it was not night. A frog leaped from some 
eminence into the water, and tears rolled down 
Lame Dick’s cheeks because he was so afraid; 
but he could only struggle on, not knowing 
which way he went. 

Some of the tears were for Big John, be- 
cause he had not meant to kill him and was 


spring he had *busted him 
one’—quick—in the temple and then, after he 
was sprawled on the needles beside the path, 
Lame Dick had jumped on him with both feet 
and danced and started singing. Up until then 
he hadn’t known what he was doing; then, just 
as quickly, he had dropped on the ground be- 
side Big John and begged him to wake up, 
and rubbed his hands and kissed his face, but 
it wasn’t any use. So Lame Dick had dragged 
him farther into the pine woods and limped a 
long way through them, and finally there was 
a clearing with a cabin and a cotton patch, 
and a mule picking at the sparse grass along 
a narrow lane. He had mounted the mule and 
kicked him in the ribs and they were off across 
another stand of timber that was pretty well 
pruned out underneath, and they had hastened 
on and on, wading down streams to break the 
trail. Rain had fallen, and Lame Dick had 
thought of his mammy, but that wasn’t any 
use either; and now here he was in the swamp 
panting for breath, still trying to go on. 


The air was heavy and hot, but Lame Dick 
shivered. He was an upland Negro from the 
north of the state, where the plateau shades 
gently into the Blue Ridge. There had been 
nothing in his childhood to school him for this 
battle with the swamp: he had known only 
high wide vistas of cotton and the pink spring- 
time splash of peach flowers. Because the boys 
had said the swamp was a good place to hide 
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he was here; but he did not want to be here. 
The grey midst of moss closed over him with 
the weight of shadows. Beneath the dank slime 
against the pickerel weed the water stirred as 
if a crocodile might raise its knobby bulk in a 
moment. Above, in the weird tangle of the trees 
a strange disturbance held him petrified and 
stricken. Wildcats lived in those trees, the boys 
had said, and through the moss he thought he 
saw cruel yellow eyes peering down upon him. 


Very soon night would descend in reality. A 
screech owl answered its mate across the silver 
twilight. Far to the left the dog kept baying. 
Lame Dick turned, but the sound still drifted 
from his left. He plunged back in the direc- 
tion from which he had come, but a curtain of 
moss blocked the opening; it touched his face 
lightly, like the fingers of chill hands he could 
not brush away. He waded off at an angle 
against a cypress tree that caught him, dizzy 
and sobbing, too weary to flounder on—until 
a moccasin slipped like a mottled flash into the 
water and he frantically attempted to climb 
the cypress, but his heavy feet and sodden 
clothing bore him back among the lily roots. 


If only the dog would stop barking! But 
Lame Dick knew about dogs and they never 
stopped barking—if they were after something. 
Closer and closer the gruff mournful voice 
came: closer and closer as if it were seeking, 
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BONY Atlases, laden with ivory. 
Black unicorns, bearing their rare jungle trove, 
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and not to be discouraged from its quest. The 
boys had told how in the swamp you were safe 
from dogs, how in the swamp you left no trail 
and nobody could ever find you. Yet the bay 
of the dog was nearer; it pressed through the 
moss and resounded from the trunks of water- 
oaks and cypresses. It might not be the bark- 
ing of a dog, it might be only a swamp echo, 
but now there was even the thud-thud of a 
dog’s feet against the earth, only there wasn’t 
any earth—there was nothing but water, and 
dogs didn’t walk on water. No living being 
had ever walked on water except Christ Jesus 
the preacher told about at camp meeting, and 
that was long ago and many miles away. A dog 
couldn’t walk on the water like Christ Jesus: 
a dog couldn’t be in the swamp: not even a 
dog’s voice could be in the swamp. Christ Jesus 
himself couldn’t be in the swamp: Lame Dick 
was there alone with owls and moccasins and 
crocodiles and wildcats. With Things he could 
not see but could hear and feel, that laid hold 
of him and dragged him down into the water, 
that barked like a dog that was in the distance, 
yet right behind that nearest tree. Lame Dick 
lifted his feet, but they would not bear him 
away. He cried in fierce choking wails, but they 
never left his throat. Then he sank down and 
was still, as if he had become a part of the 
swamp, and one with the utter blackness that 
envelopes it at night. 


To the white man’s market, without drums, silently, 


Swaying torsos gleaming, on the trail they move. 


Ethiopian chiefs no longer train their warriors 
To hurl martial spears that glitter in the sun; 
Blunt are their assegais; black burden carriers 
Take the long trek for another Livingstone. 


Though green is the palm tree, and fruit of the plantain 
Is sweet to the memory, and hut-ease is sweet, 

Bold eyes to the sun, on the red plains Ugandan, 

They, tendoned with steel, take the soul-weary beat. 


They hymn not the sun as they walk, grim and solemn, 
With shaven heads weighted, the bare, burning track. 
They are broken to toil, to march in a column, 
The tom-tom is stilled, they are slaves of the pack. 
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Party Affiliation in Negro Harlem 


By Louis K. Le Count 


HE World War, peeling much of the social 
veneer from human emotions, laid bare 
class feelings and racial hatreds that are not 
ordinarily apparent in America. Labor strikes 
and race riots broke out frequently and the 
“Negro question,” settled, according to history 
text-books, in 1865, took violent form in the 
army training camps in the 


industrial centers reached two crests that were 
spaced nearly a decade apart; the first occur- 
ring in 1917-18 and the second in 1925-26. 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Chicago and New York were the chief 
depositories of this fresh supply of labor, but 
particularly in Chicago and in New York 
City the Negro built for him- 
self new homes and estab- 


United States and later on 
in France. Race violence 
was no longer limited to the 
“South”; Cleveland and Chi- 
cago and many other north- 
ern cities were witness to 
this fresh outburst of Negro- 
white antagonism. 

However shameful and 
stupid in themselves, these 
explosions were only symp- 
tomatic of a deeper and so- 


The materials for this article 
were gathered in preparation 
of a thesis for the degree of 
Master of Arts in Public Law 
which the author received in 
1932 at Columbia University. 

—The Editor. 


lished the foundations of a 
new social development for 
his race. Harlem became 
identified with the “New 
Negro.” 

In 1930 there were nearly 
two hundred thousand Ne- 
groes in the Harlem section 
of New York City. This 
same area had a total popu- 
lation of five hundred thou- 
sand, but there was a geo- 


cially more significant phe- 
nomenon; for the World 
War had also opened a new road to freedom for 
the American Negro: the freedom of northern 
cities. 

The past two decades have written a new 
chapter into the history of the Negro in 
America, for the labor shortage in American 
industry, brought about through the increased 
orders for food and manufactures from Eu- 
rope, sent wages soaring and released the eco- 
nomic pressure that had played so large a 
part in confining the American Negro to his 
traditional habitat—the states of the South. 
And after 1918 many Negro soldiers returned 
from Europe no longer satisfied with the casual 
and oppressed existence which had been their 
lot before leaving the shores of their homeland 
to fight the battles of democracy. While the 
destiny of nearly every nation in the world was 
being re-made, the American Negro awakened 
to the realization that his fate was no longer 
entirely in the hands of a beneficent white man; 
that he now had a golden opportunity of choos- 
ing, to some extent at least, his own way. 


But, while the larger impetus to growth of 
this new Negro “nationalism” was supplied by 
way of an unforseen historical accident, the 
direction and drive of the advance has since 
been consciously taken over by the race leaders 
and a new battle-front established that gives 
considerable promise of successful aggression. 
This wave of Negro migration to northern 


graphical nucleus within its 
borders where a population of one hundred and 
forty-five thousand was eighty per cent Negro.’ 

But to suppose that “Negro” is a sufficient 
description of this great community is to over- 
look the non-apparent differences in national- 
ity, language and culture which are present 
here as they are not present in any other Negro 
community in America. Forty per cent of the 
one hundred eighty-two thousand Negroes in 
America who are foreign-born or of foreign or 
mixed parentage live in New York City and 
three-fourths of these live in Manhattan Bor- 
ough. American-born Negroes constitute about 
three-fourths of the total Negro population of 
Manhattan Borough, while the next larg- 
est group comes from the West Indies and is 
about fifty thousand in number. This grouping 
leaves about ten thousand, or four per cent of 
the Negroes in Manhattan, to be enumerated 
as native to South America, Abyssinia, West 
Coast and other parts of Africa. 

The failure of Marcus Garvey’s “Back to 
Africa” movement has been attributed to his 
attempt to make a distinction between full- 
blooded Negroes and those of mixed blood. This 
error—if it was one—reveals that while Ne- 
groes may recognize racial differences among 
themselves, there is an essential unity imposed 
from without upon all persons whose skin is 


1 Population statistics from: U. S. Bureau of Census; 
and Dr. Walter Laidlow, “Statistical Sources for Demo- 
graphic Studies of Greater New York.” 
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obviously black. In Harlem, however, are to be 
found within this general and rather inaccurate 
classification, differences in language—Semitic, 
Portugese, Spanish, French, “Southern,” “New 
Yorkese,” and English with a British accent— 
that are all foreign to the others. Under these 
conditions the social integration of Harlem’s 
Negroes has become a loose structure based 
prmarily upon economic necessity; for the 
great majority of these Negroes are without 
the training and education that would fit them 
to attain stable positions in economic society. 
Language and cultural differences only add to 
the difficulties of the Harlem group. 


Although many Negroes have risen to high 
position in the arts or in the professions, in 
the latter case this is more often among 
their own people or where they can be of use 
in liaison between white and colored. Discrim- 
ination is no idle piece of imagination, and be- 
gan to make itself felt anew in 1930—the first 
year of the depression—as colored workers 
were displaced by whites. Subsequently, large 
numbers of Negroes have been put on charity 
lists and in the bread lines, and here it is that 
we come into contact with the most potent in- 
fluence in the political lives of Harlem’s Ne- 
groes. 

While neither segregation nor discrimination 
is so prevalent nor so obnoxious in New York 
City as elsewhere in the North as both were 
and still are in the states of the South, they 
are none the less present in milder forms and 
the Negro himself unwittingly assists their 
continuation when he seeks contact with his 
own race and a mode of life with which 
he is familiar, upon coming to this new 
environment. The Harlem Negro is not assimi- 
lated, and his vast numbers demands that the 
Negro himself shall set up the social and eco- 
nomic machinery through which he can deal 
with the organizations of the white world of 
which he has determined to become a part. The 
result is that white men still look upon this new 
Negro from without—a Negro who has de- 
manded a sanctity for his cultural forms, how- 
ever they may duplicate the patterns of white 
organizations in most respects—and the Negro 
is left to meet white standards of social inter- 
course or suffer the indifferent neglect of those 
with whom he seeks to deal. Politically this 
means that the Negroes of Harlem must choose 
one of two large alternatives. They must ob- 
tain some esssential control or influence over 
the political parties and their central organiza- 
tion, or must demand their favor and patron- 
age as the price of votes that will elect, or 
defeat candidates. These alternatives carry 
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through from the smallest election district to 
the field of national politics. 

The Negroes’ problem in politics is primari- 
ly an economic problem; it is at the same time 
a racial problem. These two aspects of the 
“Negro question” are often hopelessly con- 
fused, but in any case they are inseparable. At 
every turn in his struggle towards economic 
betterment the Negro is confronted with the 
one great enigma: his skin is black. And it is 
no mere play upon words to say that this col- 
ors his every act. He cannot gain control of 
his own political destiny until he has solved 
the problem of economic betterment for the 
race; he cannot rise in the economic scale until 
he has gained a measure of political power; 
and he can do neither of these until he has 
broken down most of the barriers of race pre- 
judice. Of necessity, the political affiliations 
of those Negroes who are not peremptorily de- 
nied a choice is determined largely on a basis 
of economic opportunity, and the Negro’s poli- 
tical philosophy, in consequence, has become 
one of expediency. A Negro Democrat de- 
scribes it as the “quid pro quo of practical 
politics.” 

Recognizing that they can accomplish noth- 
ing unorganized, the Negroes of Harlem have 
centered their efforts in an attempt to gain 
control of several of the Assembly district or- 
ganizations. The 13th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 21st 
and 22nd Assembly Districts all contain con- 
siderable numbers of Negroes, but effective con- 
trol is pretty well limited to the 19th and 21st 
Districts where the Negroes constitute about 
80 per cent and 70 per cent of the population, 
respectively. While the Aldermanic Districts do 
not coincide with the Assembly Districts in 
area and population, the political organiza- 
tions of the two are usually of the same mem- 
bership; that is, they are controlled through 
the same political clubs. Looking to the ac- 
complishment of Chicago Negroes, Harlem also 
has set itself the goal of one day electing a 
Negro to the United States Congress. But the 
Congressional District (the 21st) containing 
at the presnt time the greatest Negro popula- 
tion of any in the Harlem area is only 35 per 
cent Negro and offers small hope of the realiza- 
tion of this ideal. Negroes running on a Re- 
publican ticket in this District in 1924, 1928 
and 1929 received but 35-40 per cent of the 
total Assembly District vote while the Negroes 
of the District gave them a 70-75 per cent 
vote.” 

2 Voting statistics from: “Annual Reports in the 


New York City Record;” and “Unpublished Records, 
New York City Board of Election.” 
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Numerically there are enough Negroes in 
Harlem to completely populate four or five 
Assembly districts —- which also means four 
or five Aldermanic districts—and at least one 
Congressional district. Supposing that such a 
clear-cut demographic demarkation were de- 
sired on the part of the white political organ- 
izations (that is, by the State Legislature) it is 
questionable whether the wisdom of the Negro 
leaders would counsel its attempt ; for the prob- 
lems of segregation and discrimination would 
almost certainly be intensified under such cir- 
cumstances. However, the Negro leaders are 
making a very determined effort to create a 
“Negro” Congressional district when the reap- 
portionment measure recently passed by the 
Congress is complied with in New York State. 
Much of the political destiny of Harlem’s Ne- 
groes is dependent upon the outcome of this 
struggle. Meanwhile, the Negro-white politico- 
racial relationships center about the party or- 
ganizations in the 19th and 21st Assembly Dis- 
tricts of Manhattan. 

The Negro population of Manhattan Bor- 
ough, increasing from 60,534 in 1910 to 109,- 
133 in 1920 and to 224,670 in 1930, has, as it 
increased, considerably modified its tendency 
towards adherence to the Republican party. 
From 1910 to 1916, the 21st Assembly Dis- 
trict, corresponding roughly to what is now the 
19th District, had approximately a 35 per 
cent Republican and 45 per cent Democratic 
enrollment and the 30th Assembly District, 
corresponding roughly to what is now the 21st 
District, had approximately a 30 per cent Re- 
publican and 55 per cent Democratic enroll- 
ment. The other 15 or 20 per cent went to 
third parties and to no-party enrollments. 
Boundaries were shifted between the Assembly 
elections of 1916 and 1917 and since that time 
the enrollments have been fairly evenly divided 
between the two major political parties, with 
a constant falling-off of third-party and no- 
party enrollments. Notable fluctuations oc- 
curred in 1920 when 58 per cent of the 
19th District and 66 per cent of the 21st 
District enrollments went to the Republican 
party, and in 1922 when the balance was re- 
versed and 50 per cent of the 19th District 
enrollments went to the Democratic party while 
the 21st District gave that same party a bare 
plurality of its enrollments. Party voting in 
these Districts has followed closely the party 


distribution of enrollments. 


Recalling that the Negro population of Har- 
lem has been constantly increasing since the 
first great influx of 1915-1918, it appears from 
the figures given above that the increased pro- 
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portion of Negro voters has had only a moder- 
ate effect upon the party alignment of these 
two Districts. When this is coupled with the 
results of a case study of voting within a 
clearly defined Negro group, showing a pre- 
ponderant Republican enrollment of Negroes 
until the later years of 1910-1930 period, i+ 
becomes evident that there has been a gradual 
shift in the party alignment of the Negro 
voters which has been offset in these Assembly 
Districts by the party division of the non- 
Negro voters. The changes have very prob- 
ably occurred about as follows: The white 
voters of the two Assembly Districts consist- 
ently returned Democratic majorities, while 
their own numbers were decreasing the Negro 
voters, shifting gradually to the Democratic 
ranks as their numbers increased, have had 
their decreasing Republican strength offset 
within the Assembly District by the simultan- 
eously decreasing Democratic white minority. 
With the 1930-31 party division of the Negro 
voters, a 75 per cent Democratic vote of the 
white minority (in either of these two Assem- 
bly Districts) is sufficient to swing the Assem- 
bly District election to the Democratic Party.* 

As a matter of record, majority votes in the 
Assembly Districts have gone to both of the 
major parties with about equal frequency, yet 
the indications are that even as late as 1931 
the Negro voters had enrolled with a clean Re- 
publican majority. Why, then, have the Negro 
leaders not concentrated their efforts on 
strengthening this established adherence to the 
Republican party so as to secure a racial con- 
trol of the two Districts now occupied prepon- 
derantly by Negroes? 

The question reverts to the economic back- 
ground which belongs, racially, to all Ameri- 
can Negroes. Appealing to the Negro voters of 
Harlem upon grounds that have been the long 
suit of Tammany since its political conception, 


*Statements and inferences regarding Negro voting 
are based upon a careful case study of the voting and 
enrollment in Sanitary District 212 for the period 1910- 
1930, inclusive. This District, located between 133rd 
and 140th Streets and between Fifth and Lenox Ave- 
nues, was about 85 per cent Negro in 1917 and was 
99 per cent Negro in 1930; its population total for 1910 
was 14,744, for 1920 was 15,153, and for 1930 was 13,787. 
Its enrollment figures show an extremely high Republi- 
can affiliation during the early years of the Negro occu- 
pancy which reached a maximum of 82.8 per cent in 
1916 and 84.1 per cent in 1920. Since 1920 the Republi- 
can strength has diminished considerably, but the en- 
rollment figures of 1930 still showed a Republican ma- 
jority of 58.1 per cent. A comparison of the 1930 vote 
of this District with that of the Tenth Municipal Court 
District of Manhattan indicates that the total Negro 
voting population of Harlem is—in 1930 at least—5 per 
cent to 10 per cent less strongly Republican than is the 
voting population of Sanitary District 212. 
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the Democracy of Manhattan Borough con- 
fronts them with the record of an enormous 
increase in the number of Negro civil employees 
and in the amount of their salaries’ total, and 
asks, in effect, “Now what are you going to do 
about it?” The answer is that white men have 
several times been elected to office in a Negro 
Assembly District on a Democratic ticket, 
when the Republican candidate was a Negro. 
Local patronage and innumerable small serv- 
ices of a political nature are under the control 
of the Democratic party in Manhattan, and so 
long as this condition obtains the Republican 
party is deprived of any practical economic 
appeal—probably the strongest appeal that 
can be made to the Negro voters. 

Covering the 1917 to 1930 period, the fol- 
lowing table shows the relative success that 
the Negro voters of the 19th and 21st Assem- 
bly Districts and the 19th and 21st Alder- 
manic Districts have had in electing members 
of their own race to office under the sponsor- 
ship of the various parties. 


*NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF NEGROES 


19th A.D. 2ist A. D. 

Negroes Negroes Negroes Negroes 

Nom. Elected Nom. Elected 
Rep. 5 2 8 5 
Dem. 3 1 4 2 
Gee. ... 4 0 7 0 
Other 4 0 2 0 
Total 16 3 21 7 

19th Ald. D. 2Ist Ald. D. 

(and old 27th) (and old 26th) 

Negroes Negroes Negroes Negroes 

Nom. Elected Nom. Elected 
Rep. 6 3 7 4 
Dem. 0 5 2 
Soc. ...... 2 0 5 0 
Other 0 0 1 0 
Total 8 3 18 6 
Total elections 42 

14 in each Assembly District 
7 in each Aldermanic District. 

Negroes elected ............... 19 


*Compiled from New York City Record. 
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The real fight, then, is over the control of 
the party organizations in the Assembly Dis- 
tricts, and here the advantage lies with Tam- 
many. For while Negroes have been successful 
in electing members of their own race to lead- 
ership in the Republican clubs, the leadership 
of the United Colored Democracy is a Tam- 


many designation and control of the 19th and 
21st Assembly Districts Democratic Organiza- 


tion was in the hands of white leadership as late 
as 1931. 

In the final analysis, the racial and party 
distribution within these two Assembly Dis- 
tricts is no doubt advantageous to the Ne- 
groes ; for the more vicious aspects of segrega- 
tion and discrimination are avoided by the ra- 
cial division, and the party division of the 
Negroes with its tendency to shift in balance 
under provocation gives the Negro leaders a 
bargaining power (speaking of “practical pol- 
itics”) that would not be theirs if the Negro 
electorate were inseparably wedded to one 
party. The high point of Republican strength 
among the Negroes appears to have been 
reached in the 1920 elections, and the more 
or less steady shift towards Democratic sup- 
port since then has been augmented by a two- 
fold influence during the depression years: 
nationally, the Harlem Negroes have fallen 
into line with the rest of the country in 
placing a large share of the blame for “con- 
ditions” at the door of the Republican admin- 
istration ; locally, the Democratic party points 
with pride to a generous payroll for Negro 
civil employees and the Negro voter forgets any 
traditional fealty to Republican doctrines and 
begins to choose his party on a basis of “ser- 
vices rendered.” 
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JT STROLLED one Easter Sunday evening 

across the tracks of a small Texas town 
when the sad chanting of Negro voices came 
from a little church on the hill: “Come to 
Jesus”... What strange potency urged me, 
a Jewess, to enter the church? I hesitated at 
the entrance. One white among so many dark 
faces made my heart timid... 
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Little Children Saviors of the World 
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turned to glance at the two little boys whose 
song I had silenced. 

“Come to Jesus,” was again sung at the end 
of the services. And the hm...hm...hm... 
that followed slowly died away. ... And I 
did not listen for another note. I sat there 
ashamed and grieved. I had heard not the 

voices of the choir but the 


I wanted to slip away, to go 
back. . . . Seeing my reluct- 
ance, an elder of the church, 
with a white beard, white 
hair, and light-brown skin 
came forward to escort me 
down the aisle to the front 
seat. The little boys with 
eyes sparkling who sang 
with the rest “Come to Je- 
sus,” stopped their song 
when the elder ordered them 


experience. 


A young Jewish girl attends 
a colored church in Texas and 


writes of her reactions to this 


—The Editor. 


passion of a people, the pain 
of the Negro race, souls that 
had endured through genera- 
tions—bondaged souls. . . . 
And there rose from the 
background of these people 
the struggles of the Jews. 
And I, a Jewess, could feel 
our kindred miseries from 
our kindred hurts. My mind 
traveled swiftly far beyond 
the little Negro church, be- 
yond the sea to Czarist Rus- 


to move out that I might 
have the whole bench to my- 
self. Sitting alone on the long wide bench, I 
felt terribly cramped. 

For a moment there was a hush in the church. 
The two little boys, having moved to a chair 
near the window, sat humped and silent, and 
looking at me with curious eyes. Unconscious- 
ly, I put my hand out and beckoned them to 
return and sit by me. There was no response. 
Only hurt was in their eyes. I saw another 
child not far away. His two brown little hands 
were clutching his mother’s red dress and his 
little head snuggled against her breast. The 
mother instinct stirred in me. The mother in 
me wanted to hug the baby in the two year 
old but he too looked strangely at me. 

I was glad when the choir struck up again: 
“Come to Jesus... Come to Jesus... hum... 
hm...” And thehm...hm...hm... slowly 
died away. I waited for the next note, but in- 
stead the minister began reading the Scrip- 
tures. “O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
that Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes... .” “Amen.” ... “Hallelujah”... 
“That’s so” rose from all over the place; from 
the old man with the white beard and white 
hair and light brown skin, from the younger 
ones and from the children. The harsh whist- 
ling of a train struck a discordant note in the 
harmony of sounds. ... “And hast revealed 
them into babes,” I unconsciously repeated, and 


sia... the home of my own 
frightened childhood. I could hear the cries of 
hate and war and injustice. The little dark 
children whose song I had silenced and I with 
my own frequently silenced songs were one. 

* * 

It was one o’clock in the morning. I tossed 
and turned. My heart was cold and uneasy. 
I could not sleep. Strange and haunting and 
painful was the night. . . . Two little dark faces 
loomed before my eyes. . . . They shrank and 
cowered. ... Their puzzled glances were more 
than I could bear. One little boy about seven. 
. . - The other about ten. 

I could see a Negro church upon a small hill 
from where one looked down into a sluggish 
stream to watch the sticks and fallen leaves 
float upon its surface—a polluted stream. On 
the other side by the railroad tracks dirty 
wooden houses, dirtier with the smoke from 
trains. ... Little children playing in dirt... . 
Little children dangerously near the tracks and 
careless of the whistles of the trains and the 
smoke and grime. 

What was there that robbed me of peace? 
The thought of injustice for which, indirectly, 
I was responsible? 

On a sleepless night things come back with 
greater vividness, and truth unfolds more clear- 
ly and the pain of truth pierces more deeply. 
“Oh, Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, Thou 

(Continued on page 126) 
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ia the high schools of the land are upwards 

of 200,000 Negro children. What and how 
they think, act and react have had scant con- 
sideration at the hands of commentators on 
Negro life. Thus there has been overlooked a 
fertile source of vivid material for imagina- 
tive and interpretive writers to utilize in giving 
fresh point to Negro culture. 

For instance, one will find indomitable optim- 
ism in the midst of most pessimistic environ- 
ment. He will find Negro youth in Texas and 
Florida aspiring to be, with every thought that 
they will some day be, everything they yearn 
to be—electrical engineers, commercial artists, 
aeronautical engineers, industrial chemists, lib- 
rary scientists, bankers, and big business men 
and women. Ask one hundred boys and girls 
if they think race prejudice will thwart them in 
their determination to follow a given occupa- 
tion, and they will look you straight in the eye 
and reply in the negative. Even when they 
know experience suggests an affirmative an- 
swer, they hold on to their courage and tell you 
they can succeed where their mothers and fa- 
thers have failed. 

According to Dr. Hollis M. Long, in a re- 
cent study of Public Secondary Education for 
Negroes in North Carolina, “approximately 
seventy-five per cent of 1,184 students answer- 
ing the questionnaire expressed vocational aims 
in the field of professional service.” 

Unfortunately these are not chvices but am- 
bitions, and too frequently mere rationaliza- 
tions. Every expressed desire of a Negro stu- 
dent to follow a certain occupation has racial 
import. Let him discuss his vocational hopes, 
and whether he intends to or not, he will soon 
be delivering an adolescent lecture on the race 
problem. His preference of a job is not the one 
he can do best but the one he thinks he can do 
with least racial antagonism. 

But this is not all. Those occupational am- 
bitions he does have are built upon little or no 
knowledge of the occupation selected, and still 
less upon an analysis of his mental, physical 
and social capacity to succeed in it. They have 
not been taught to evaluate their temperament 
and develop their personality, and are not 


Youth Points the Way 


By T. Arnoip 


aware of the significance of these two factors 
in their work relationships. Consequently dis- 
appointment awaits many young people. Not 
all will possess the personal qualities to suc- 
ceed ; not all will have the intelligence to pursue 
required courses of study. Some, of course, will 
lack health, and others will lack inspiration; 
and many who might succeed will be forced to 
realize all too soon that there is a real color 
bar that inhibits the most valiant. 

The experience of their teachers provide no 
incentive for Negro youth. The Negro teach- 
er has had a lamentable past in the South. In 
Macon she must teach forty years before she 
reaches the beginning salary of a white teacher. 
In Miami Negro teachers’ salaries were cut 
twenty per cent while white teachers suffered 
no cut—the School Board feeling that the dis- 
charge of one hundred and seven of the latter 
was sufficient. In St. Petersburg the principal 
business of a faculty meeting was financial re- 
ports on the monthly and special assessments 
of teachers who were buying window shades, 
illustrative material, and articles to beautify 
the building. 

The genius of Negro business men offers lit- 
tle incentive. It is logical with the Negro’s 
religious idealism that the principal profes- 
sional and business activities of the race have 
always been concerned with delaying or pre- 
paring for the life beyond. The Negro physi- 
cian is the most prosperous professional per- 
son. The Negro undertaker is the most pros- 
perous business man. The insurance company 
is the most prosperous business, and the church 
the most prosperous organization. So great 
has been the penetration into these fields, that 
they may now be liste among the “crowded” 
occupations. In selected localities there is still 
need for well-trained physicians and ministers, 
but the undertaker might greatly increase the 
volume of business in his line by burying some 
of his own group. 

Is there not something else that the race can 
do besides get sick and die, that will provide 
young people opportunities to work? They 
have the capacity, the ambition, and the will. 
They need—“Not Alms, But Opportunity.” 
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Time For A New Deal 


By Sterne A. Brown 


Recess like I am a Fugitive and Cabin in 

the Cotton, movies taken from them, or 
illustrating similar material, Faulkner’s works 
and Caldwell’s are today focusing attention 
upon the impoverishment, backwardness, and 
wrongs of the poor whites in the South; Spi- 
vak’s Georgia Nigger and Nearing’s Free Born 
have concentrated upon the even more preval- 
ent inhumanity to the Negroes. The Southern 
Oligarchy by William H. Skaggs* goes a long 
way towards explaining much of what these 
books have illuminated. The book is as timely 
now as when it was written; the menace to 
America’s boasted democracy is by no means 
quieted, and the prophecies implicit then are 
today direly coming to pass. The Southern 
Oligarchy is well worth immediate and serious 
concern. 

Mr. Skaggs, an Alabaman, imputes the gross 
evils of the South, whether historic or contem- 
porary to an “oligarchy,” which rides rough- 
shod over the masses of the people. This oli- 
garchy, in antebellum days, was composed of 
the slave-owning aristocracy, of whom Lincoln 
wrote: “The slave-breeders and slave-traders 
are a small, odious, and detested class among 
you; and yet in politics they dictate the course 
of all of you. .. .” In the Reconstruction, the 
oligarchy was composed by venal opportunists 
who used the “bugaboo of Negro domination” 
to bring about a Solid South. Today, the oli- 
garchy is composed of “bankers, landlords, 
and lawyer-politicians” all of them, to Mr. 
Skaggs, parallel to the “kings, nobles, and 
priests” who “literally devoured the common 
people” before the French Revolution. 

The results of the shrewd scheming of this 
oligarchy are disastrous. With a wealth of de- 
tail, Mr. Skaggs presents the shameful record 
of illiteracy, squalor, political corruption, the 
fee system, convict labor, peonage, the Ku Klux 
Klan, appalling crimes in general, and lynch- 
ings in particular. This is a familiar account 
to most Negroes, since they are so deeply in- 
volved, but to see a native Southerner writing 


*“The Southern Oligarchy,” by William H. Skaggs. 
The Devon-Adair Company. $4.50. 


of it is unfamiliar. Moreover, his laying the 
responsibility for these evils squarely upon the 
shoulders of the “oligarchy” is important. No 
longer can apologists blame the shiftlessness of 
their section finally upon the poor whites, for 
these have been kept poor and shiftless for a 
definite reason; and the white man’s burden, 
which the Negro is supposed to be, is discoy- 
ered by Mr. Skaggs to be resting where most 
white men’s burdens—less figurative—gener- 
ally rest—on the Negro’s back. 

The naive notions of an idealistic South in- 
troduced to corrupt politics in the Reconstruc- 
tion are exploded in this book. In the early 
nineteenth century all sorts of venality were 
practised, e. g. grounds allocated for state 
schools, were parcelled off and sold for the 
benefit of “oligarchs,” Tillman, Vardaman, Cole 
Blease, the Kingfish, are not phenomena pecu- 
liar to our day; they are in a long line of legi- 
timate descent from the giants of “more cul- 
tured” days. There was, in those days too, 
blatancy, vulgarity, cheapness, and crooked- 
ness. To effect certain ends, all oligarchs, what- 
ever their period, adopt certain means. If the 
people suffer, well, what else are the people 
for? 

Mr. Skaggs is sympathetic to the Negro’s 
sufferings and struggles. He attacks racial 
proscription, viewing this largely as the oli- 
garchy’s playing upon deep-seated fears which 
earlier oligarchs had instilled, in order to regi- 
ment a Solid South. In all of Mr. Skaggs’ long 
catalogue of abuses, the wronged Negro has, 
as facts would naturally dictate, a prominent 
place. He shows abuses running from educa- 
tional disadvantages, daily ignominy, peonage, 
injustice in the courts, and deprivation of 
rights to mob violence. “T'wo generations in 
the South have been taught that Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was a wicked libel on the Southern peo- 
ple, and yet nothing related in the writings of 
Mrs. Stowe is as horrible and as atrocious as 
numerous crimes that have been committed in 
the Southern States every year for the past 
forty years.” Mr. Skaggs does not mean us to 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Tue Neoro’s Cuurcn. By Benjamin Elijah Mays and 
Joseph William Nicholson. Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, $2.00. 

HIS is a volume under the joint authorship of two 

Negro scholars, Benjamin Elijah Mays and Joseph 

William Nicholson, under the auspices of the Institute 

of Social and Religious Research. 

It is an intensive study of the Negro Church, based 
on “a first hand study of 609 urban and 185 rural 
churches widely distributed in twelve cities and four 
country areas.” Within about 300 pages divided into 
17 chapters there is a vast amount of information 
packed, some of it new. The book is well printed and 
finely indexed, with charts and tables that are illumin- 
ating. 

It deals with the origin and motive, the technique and 
genius ,and the value and opportunity of the most vital 
institution of the race, the most unique organization in 
the nation, and one of the most significant in the world. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that containing 
the message of the Negro minister. It gives the stenog- 
raphic reports of 100 sermons; some practical, others 
mystical. That on “The Three Crosses” is a gem of its 
kind. On the whole, however, the thought content of 
the sermons reported is not fresh or profound. 

The study deals exhaustively with the financial side 
of the Negro church, and makes some practical and 
helpful suggestions for its improvement. It recom- 
mends the merging of churches and a better system of 
finance. One of the surprising things, however, is the 
failure of the authors to deal adequately with the musi- 
cal aspects and possibilities of the church, although 
some mention is made of it. 

In its chapter on the Negro ministry, it quotes ap- 
provingly Dr. DuBois’s statement that “The preacher is 
the most unique personality developed by the Negro on 
American soil.” Clearing away myths and frankly cri- 
ticising the church, the authors yet regard the church 
as having “the potentialities to become possibly the 
greatest spiritual force in the United States.” Rising 
like a stream in the narrows of racial prejudice it is 
coming out into the broad plains like that river that 
makes glad the city of God. 

HENRY HUGH PROCTOR. 


CHAIN GANGS AND PROFIT 
Harper’s Magazine for April should be read 


by every person black or white interested in 
humanity. Therein Walter Wilson in an amaz- 
ing article, “Chain Gangs and Profit,” reveals 
the reason for the persistance of this barbaric 
institution in the South. An excerpt follows: 

Why is it that these chain-gang horrors cannot be 
abolished? Is it because of human nature? Or more 
Specifically is it because Southerners are naturally 
depraved? A great many people profess to think so. 
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But it isn’t that. Humanitarian efforts—no matter 
how well motivated—to reform Southern prison gangs 
will continue to fail so long as the prevailing penological 
system exists. They will continue to fail for one im- 
portant, challenging reason—profit. Southern prisons 
and prison gangs do not exist for doing the job civiliza- 
tion would seem to demand of them: namely, to re- 
habilitate the law violator. They exist to exploit the 
labor of human beings for profit—profit for private 
business men and the State—and indirectly for politi- 
cians. The humanitarians do not see this. They see the 
viciousness of individuals but not the viciousness in- 
herent in the whole system. 

Very few realize that the beautiful highways one 
sees in the Southern chamber of commerce advertise- 
ments were built with unpaid labor driven under the 
lash. Of course prisoners are made to do many other 
kinds of work, including rock crushing, farming, levee 
building, coal mining, and general construction work. 
But in recent years road work has been the most im- 
portant. 

One way of making profits for the State and private 
business men and at the same time teaching citizen- 
ship and love of country is to force convicts to work 
on jobs of a patriotic nature. 

Jobs of this sort on which prisoners were employed 
in 1930 and 1931 include clearing underbrush and road- 
ways in preparation for President Hoover's prosperity 
speech at Kings Mountain, South Carolina, in 1930; 
work on streets in Arlington, Virginia (over the pro- 
test of the citizenry), work on the bridge across the 
Potomac leading to the Lincoln Memorial and 
work on the Lee Memorial Boulevard. President 
Hoover was to have broken ground for this 
latter. job but canceled the engagement after his press 
secretary, Theodore Joslin, had been asked by a news- 
paper correspondent whether Hoover’s acceptance of 
the invitation came after the State Highway Commis- 
sioner had imported one hundred convicts to do the ac- 
tual work on the new road. 

There are no complete figures extant on the total 
value of all road work done by convicts in the South 
in any one year. In 1923 the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated that about $11,827,714 worth of road 
work was done in that year for the entire country. 
Of course, most road work by convict labor is done 
in the South. But this estimate dealt only with State 
prisoners. Louis N Robinson has testified to the fact 
that “The counties of the South are the largest users 
of prison labor for road work. In fact it is customary 
in some of the States to send to county chain gangs all 
able-bodied convicts. . . .” If Robinson is right, and 
there is reason to believe that he is, then both State 
and county prisoners in the South must do work valued 
at about $25,000,000 annually. The authorities can af- 
ford to take a little criticism as to their methods in 
view of such an output. 
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Aviation 

The Capitol Airport of Indianapolis, a government 
licensed and inspected airport has opened its training 
school to Negroes who desire to study aviation mecha- 
nics and flying. It is claimed that this is the first oppor- 
tunity in this field that has been available for Negro 


youth. 
* 


Business Enterprise 

Otto A. Hicks, a Senior and honor man in marketing 
and advertising in the New York University School of 
Commerce was one of 30 students who investigated the 
results of house to house salesmanship in a recent 
study, conducted by the University. Hicks reported: 
“I rang 43 doorbells in Freeport, L. I. Of this number, 
16 were interviewed, 11 answered the bell but refused 
the interview and 11 failed to answer the bell on Decem- 
ber 9, 1932. Not one of the 27 persons thus contacted 
showed any discourtesy or contempt, although Freeport 
was a hot-bed of Ku Kluxism a. few years ago. As 
each investigator tried to look as much like a salesman 
as possible, it is reasonable to conclude that a trained 
Negro salesman would be listened to. Negroes hereto- 
fore when given selling jobs by white firms have been 
assigned to Negro territories under the belief that Ne- 
groes should sell to Negroes. My experience, though 
limited in the numbers interviewed, seems to indicate 
that Negroes might sell white territories and secure 
good results. Trained Negro men as market investiga- 
tors can secure results equivalent to white investigators. 
The response to my efforts in the same class of homes 
was the same as that of the white members of the 


class.” 


Athletics 

Dr. Theodore Cable of Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
been selected as one of the officials for the first Annual 
Relay Meet of Butler College, Indiana. Dr. Cable is 
a graduate of Harvard College where he won great dis- 
tinction as an athlete. He was former A. A. U. Cham- 
pion in the 56 pound weight event and inter-collegiate 
champion in the hammer throw. This is the first in- 
stance of a Negro official being selected in a collegiate 


track meet in America. 


Publications 

Harpers announce the forthcoming publication of the 

Autobiography by James Weldon Johnson and a new 

book of stories of West Indian peasant life, Banana 

Bottom, by Claude McKay, author of Home to Harlem. 


* * 


Social Work Year Book late in March. The section on 


OPPORTUNITY 


The Russell Sage Foundation will publish the 1933 


Negroes is by Forrester B. Washington, Director of 
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the Atlanta School of Social Work. Mr. Washington 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 


Awards 

The Oberlander Trust of the Carl Schurz Foundation 
has announced that a grant has been made to Dr. Al- 
drich R. Burton, Head of the Genito-Urinary Depart- 
ment of Mercy Hospital, Philadelphia. The grant is to 
be used for study in German speaking countries. Dr, 
Burton was for seven years on the staff of the Henry 
Phipps Institute, Philadelphia and for two and a half 
years was with the United States Public Health Service. 

Titus Alexander of Los Angeles received the annual 
award of the Los Angeles Fellowship League for out- 
standing Civic achievement recently at a breakfast 
meeting which was attended by over 600 guests, 
Mr. Alexander was born in Helena, Arkansas and 
lived in California more than a quarter of a 
century. Last year he was given a service award by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce “in recognition of 
valued services rendered our community on the occa- 
sion of the Tenth Olympiad Games.” He is now em- 


ployed in the Business Agents Division of the Bureau 
of Light and Power. 
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Urban League 

Competing with the best amateur dramatic organiza- 
tions in Albany, New York, the Wesley Hill Players 
were awarded the Silver Cup at the close of a one act 
play tournament held in the Trinity Institute Audito- 
rium of that city recently. This award entitles them 
to enter the Capitol District one-act play tournament 
in May. James H. Baker, Secretary of the Albany 
Inter-racial Council directed the play, which was Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s “Dreamy Kid.” The cast, beside Mr. 
Baker included Anna May Oliver, Marjorie Noisette 
and Augusta Baker. During the play tournament The 
Fireside Quartette of the Inter-racial Council proved 
highly popular. The proceeds of the Tournament are 
used to send needy children to summer camps. 


* 


Howard University 


Because of his inability to be present the address of 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Howard University was read by Dr. Channing 
Tobias at the observance of Charter Day at the Uni- 
versity. Among other things Dr. Flexner said: “Further- 
more, there is no such thing as a university especially 
created for any race or denomination. The university is 
devoted to teaching competent young men and women 
science, history, literature and other subjects. It is de- 
voted to expanding the bounds of human knowledge in 
every field which it enters. Is there any such thing as 
Baptist science, or Negro science, or Jewish science, white 
science, or colored science? These are contradictions in 
terms. When we seek a professor for the faculty of 
Howard University we seek the best obtainable; we do 
not lower our ideals. When two persons of equal ability 
are available—a colored man and a white man—we choose 
the colored man, because it is of infinite importance that 
colored men should, as far as possible, bear the re- 
sponsibility of conducting higher institutions of learn- 
ing. But I should oppose to the bitter end, taking a 
second-rate colored man tv a first-rate white man. I 
take the same. attitude in respect to the Board of 
Trustees. A second rate white man is infinitely in- 
ferior to a first-rate colored man. For this reason I 
insist instead that the institution ask one question: 
“Are you the best that we can get? If so, you are none 
too good for the great opportunities which await you.” 


* 


Boy Scouts 


Troop No. 20, Montclair Chapter, Boys Scouts of 
America recently marked its fifth anniversary of the 
granting of a charter by the National Council. This 
troop lead by Scoutmaster George M. Fennell has 
maintained an excellent record in the Eagle Rock Coun- 
cil and is registered this year as a full standard troop 
of thirty-two boys. Of the original eight boys who 
received the charter five years ago, Edgar G. Davis 
and John A. Kenney, Jr. are the two who have attained 
the grade of Eagle Scouts and are now assistant lead- 
ers of the Troop. They are the first Negro Eagle Scouts 
in Montclair, N. J. 
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TIME FOR A NEW DEAL 

(Continued from page 122) 
infer, however, that “lynching” is a product 
of Reconstruction; he gives proof of its vicious 
presence in antebellum days as well. Mr. 
Skaggs insists moreover, upon a fact not usu- 
ally presented in the South: that less than one- 
fourth of the lynchings are due to assaults 
upon women. 

Mr. Skaggs frequently points out that the 
South has no monopoly upon corruption, 
crime, and “man’s inhumanity to man.” For a 
Harlan, or Gastonia ,there is of course a De- 
troit. But he does warn us that the abuses are 
more general, and more acute in the South, and 
penalties for speaking out against them are 
greater. At the end of his book, Mr. Skaggs 
seems to see something of promise, quoting, 
“Let the people know the truth and the coun- 
try is safe.” One is not completely convinced. 
In 1921, Governor Dorsey of Georgia wrote: 
“If conditions indicated by these charges 
should continue, both God and man would just- 
ly condemn Georgia more severely than .. . 
Belgium and Leopold for Congo atrocities.” 
But, in spite of these courageous words, the 
atrocities have continued. Mr. Skaggs wrote 
his provocative book, revealing a great menace 
in 1924. It must have done good in awakening 
the public conscience then; it will assuredly 
do good now. But, in the meanwhile there are 
still peonage, Harlan, and Scottsboro. Is the 
“oligarchy” forever to remain in the saddle? 


LITTLE CHILDREN SAVIORS OF THE 
WORLD 
(Continued from page 120) 

that hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and has revealed them unto babes. . .” 
How much of the hurt do children feel? I re- 
called my own childish days. . . . The hurts 
and the pains and the humiliations. . . . “Out 
of hurt these children may become saviors of 
the world,” I mumbled and fell asleep as the 
picture faded. 

Dawn. ... The coming of another day... . 
Half awakened from my heavy sleep and half- 
conscious I saw the rising sun of mingled red 
and yellow and black and white, and little faces 
red and yellow and black and white all working 
together—probable saviors of a humanity that 
would know no polluted streams. 

And from far away I felt rather than I 
heard the song, “Come to Jesus ...hm... 
hm. ...” And while I reached out to catch 
the dying tune, I heard another muffled distant 
note, “Little children—saviors of the world.” 
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